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Fall and Winter Birds of Northfield, Minnesota, 1920 - 1921. 


BY J. W. HORNBECK. 


Northfield is situated about forty miles south of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. It is a most favorable locality for bird study. The 
Cannon River, which flows through the heart of the city, provides 
timber, thickets, and weed patches, within short walking distance 
to the north and south. On the east the cemetery furnishes eighteen 
acres of pine, spruce, balsam, and other evergreens. Carleton 
College Campus, with its chain of lakes, attracts water birds as 
well as land birds; while St. Olaf College Campus, spreading over 
the hills on the west, harbors species which frequent the open woods. 
The outlying country is a typical dairy-farming region, spotted 
here and there with patches of timber land. 

This report includes the six-months interval from September 
1, 1920 to March 1, 1921. With the two or three exceptions, 
noted in the column of the Table headed ‘“‘ Remarks,” all of the 
records were made within the city limits of Northfield or, at the 
fartherest, within a zone a half-mile wide surrounding the city. 
Observations in town and on Carleton College Campus were re- 
corded daily, and regular trips were made about three times a week. 

The third column of the Table gives the date of migration of a 
number of our summer residents. Since the date, September first, 
is chosen arbitrarily, it will be in the interest of completeness to 
list a few additional species which remained late into August, but 
which migrated before the first of September. The date when last 
observed will be given for each species. 

last seen on Aug. 2oth. 

Cuckoo, Yellow-billed. last seen on Aug. 25th. 

Humming Bird... _.............last seen on Aug. 20th. 


NO. 3. 
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Purple Martin last seen on Aug. 23rd. 

Oriole, Baltimone last séen on Aug. 23rd. 

Vireo, Red-eyed last seen on Aug. 29th. 

Warbler, Yellow last seen on Aug. 2oth. 

Woodcock last seen on Aug. 23rd. 

Note 1.—(See Table) A small flock, five or six, of Golden-crowned 
Kinglets were seen regularly among the evergreens in the cemetery 
until January 9th. They withstood sub-zero weather in December. 
The week following January 9th brought cold weather again which 
culminated in a driving snow storm on January 16th, with a tem- 
perature about twelve degrees below zero and a forty-mile gale. 
The Kinglets disappeared. Whether they perished in the storm 
or were forced to migrate, there is no way to tell. It is significant 
to note that the Brown Creepers, the Slate-colored Juncoes, and 
the Tufted Titmouse, survived the storm and spent the rest’ of 
the winter here. 

Note 2.—The Tufted Titmouse is very rare in this state. 
So far as the writer has been able to ascertain, this is the fifth 
published record of the Tufted Titmouse in Minnesota. The 
four preceding records are found in the ‘‘ Review of the Ornithology 
of Minnesota,’”’ by T. S. Roberts, Professor of Ornithology and 
Curator of the Zoological Museum in the University of Minnesota. 
(Published May, 1919. See. p. 25.) The four are all winter records 
“of single individuals, and in three out of the four cases the bird was 
seen with Black-capped Chickadees. Strange enough, our visitor 
this winter brought along none of his relatives and he was invariably 
found keeping company with the Chickadees. Correspondence 
with Professor Roberts has brought out his confident opinion that 
the Tufted Titmouse will soon be found nesting in Southern Minne- 
sota. It is generally resident wherever found. 

ABBREVIATIONS IN THE TABLE.—Column 4, reg. for 
regularly; column 7, S. R. for summer resident; W. V. for winter 
visitant; Mig. for migrant; H. H. for half hardy, referring to 
species the bulk of which migrate south in the fall while a few 
usually spend the winter; column 8, com. for common; 
T. com. for tolerably common; V. rare for very rare. 
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A Survey of the Naturalistic Periodical Literature of America 
BY HOWARD CLARK BROWN. 


(CONTINUED. ) 
‘The Guide to Nature,”’ published by the Agassiz Association, 


put forth its first volume in Stanford Conn., in 1908. It isa monthly 
edited by M. Bigelow. The title is alluring, indeed, and it may 
well be so, for this is one of the most worthy attempts within re- 
cent years to make nature-study practical and popular. Of the 
recent numbers we find book reviews upon Fabre’s ‘“‘Social Life 
in the Insect World,” others by Burroughs, Frank Chapman, etc. 
There are articles which emphasize the work of Burbank, Thoreau, 
and other naturalists. In the limited numbers of worth while poems 
which are chosen, Joyce Kilmer’s ‘‘ Trees’’ was discovered. Between 
articles are oftimes short quotations from the great dreamers and 
thinkers of all time. Among the most valuable which I saw in a 
casual glance were quotations from Hearn, Roosevelt, Whitman, 
and W. H. Hudson. 

A strict outline of the contents of the April number, 1920, is 
here given: 

3 long articles—A Whittler’s Reminiscence (Old Curio stuff); The Heavens 
in April (Astronomical guide); Review of P. G. Howe’s, ‘‘Insect Behavior.”’ 

11 short articles less than one column)— Various titles, oddities, sights, etc. 

5 short book reviews—Shakleton's ‘‘South’’ (Conquest tale); A Botany 
Textbook; Terhune—‘‘Lad: A Dog.’ American Annual of Photography 
1920; Dickey—‘‘ Youth of James Whitcomb Riley.” 

2 short quotations from W. H. Hudson’s—‘‘ Book of a Naturalist’’; 2 by 
Emma Pierce—‘‘ The Underground Fairies’? and a quatrain, unnamed. 

3 poems—1 by G. L. Hamlin—‘‘ To the Old Tree.”’ 

14 illustrations, of which three are diagrams, and eleven are photographs, 
several full paged. 

Of course such a content table can mean but one thing: that is, 
that the field of the magazine is very wide, the material for the most 
part quite unliterary, but the whole effort of the magazine being 
directed toward an appreciation of the out-of-doors; and, con- 
sequently, as an aid in developing this appreciation, the great 
literary contributions upon the out-of-doors are thus brought into 
play. The magazine is not an epoch marking one in our list, but it 
is interesting. Its effort is constant, and sincere. It does not 
introduce our naturalistic literature directly, but rather serves as a 
guide toit. It stimulates interest and points the way to our nature- 
study classics. 
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NATURALISTIC PERIODICAL LITERATURE OF AMERICA 


By 1905 the wave of nature-study had swept far and wide over 
this country. This time it was not bird study, but nature study 
which was sweeping through the schools and homes. Then the local 
naturalist organizations came into being in many places, established 
their organs in the form of some publication or other, and were 
soon on their way either toward a general napping period of in- 
activity, or to an actual decline. The ‘‘American Midland Na- 
turalist’’ is one of the publications which devoted itself to the ex- 
ploitation of rather local phenomena. 


In April, 1909, this magazine was put forth by the University of 
Notre Dame, at Notre Dame, Indiana. Its purpose was to account 
for various features and interests of natural history, primarily of 
the prairie states. It was issued as a bi-monthly, and presents for 
the most part, nice prose articles, interesting, even, but not literary. 
Articles upon any phase of natural history. A survey of the Jan- 


uary number, 1920, follows. 


“Household Insects and their Remedies; Aquatic Life; Our Birds in 
November; Notes on Variations in Chicory; Our Birds in December.” 


Pages 11-146. 


This sort of periodical has been followed up and imitated greatly 
for the last few years, and it is this sort of thing which we need. 
If this magazine would adopt literary judgment and standards, 
mould its material to fit those, and then introduce poetry, it would 
be of much greater value than at present. Nevertheless, it does 
present the Middle West in interests and manners, in a manner 
which no other magazine of to-day does. It will be of interest 
historically. 

In 1914 two valuable publications arose. The Califor Naturalist 
Club, of Charles City, Iowa, began the publication of its annual 
reports and bulletins. The war has seriously interferred with this 
club, and its publications have not yet been resumed, but the 
contribution which the club made to our periodical literature of 
naturalistic value is decidedly worth noting. It is of interest again 
to notice that this comes, from a Middle-Western locality. Bird 
clubs had preceded this organization, but they had published so 
far as I can find, no programs or literature of any sort. The First 
Annual Report of the Califor Naturalist Club contains contri- 
butions from Clarence Hawkes, the blind poet-naturalist of Mas- 
sachusetts, from Gene Stratton-Porter, the Indiana Bird Woman, 
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author of ‘‘Freckles,”’ and several articles by local members of the 
society, upon local phases of interest in the fauna and flora of that 
club’s county. The contributions are small, and the whole report 
only covers nineteen pages, but there is the nucleus for the type 
of publication which America needs to-day. The contribution from 
Clarence Hawkes is a poem, ‘“‘ The Awak’ning.’’ The second annual 
of this same society contains an autobiographical sketch by this 
author, with a great deal of local material, and at the top of each 
article is some little culled quotation from some-one who is well 
known, or should be because of his interest in the out-of-doors. 
Quotations from Mrs. Porter, Thoreau, Burroughs, and from well 
known state authorities in the scientific fields are utilized in this 
way in both the second and third annuals. This is only a beginning, 
but I feel that the Califor Naturalist Club is doing the thing which 
more periodicals should do. That is, I believe that our naturalistic 
periodicals should not only review the works of our naturalists, but 
publish the original contributions rather than letting other periodi- 
cals of varied interests and contents take what is rightfully in the 
field of the naturalistic periodical. This sort of thing would create 
for America a literature in the periodicals which would be of im- 
mense value and influence to would-be naturalists of coming time. 

In the same year that the Califor Naturalist Club began its 
publication, the Cleveland Bird Lovers Association began the 
publication of the ‘‘Bluebird.”’ It is a monthly periodical, and 
I think the most perfect combination of literature and nature- 
study whch has yet been produced in our periodical world. The 
following contents of the March number, 1920, should be sufficient 
to convince the doubter that such an ideal periodical does and can 
exist. 

1. Getting Acquainted—A close-up of our Common Birds; ‘‘ The Chip- 
ping Sparrow—‘L. W. Brownell—Article of 3 pages. Followed by several 
brief comments upon birds, and a bird verse from Emerson and another 
from Robert Service. 

2. The Way of the Protectionist—A serial on Bird Protection by Georgia 
M. Bowen; 3 pages. 

3. Editorial comments. Also, several other verses from Service’s ‘‘ Spell 
of the Yukon,” and Joyce Kilmer’s ‘‘ Trees.” 

4. Article—‘‘ Every Cemetery a Sanctuary’’—Contributed by T. Gilbert 
Pearson—Sec. of Nat’l. Asso’n. of Aud. Soc. One page. 

5. Bird Study in Home, School and Club. Daily record from January 
and Febuary birds given, and the Question Box where answers to questions 
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are given. Nature Tales Retold in Rhyme, Georgia M. Bowen. Personal 
Observations Compiled for the Blue Bird. 1 column Quotation of several 
verses fill out page. Verses from Bryant’s, ‘“Forest Hymn”’ and Whitman’s, 
“Song of Myself.’’ 


6. Making the World Safer for the Trees. Arbor Day Proclamation 
given. Poem—Two Planting Songs—S. F. Smith; What the Trees Teach— 
Helen O. Hoyt. 


7. As Poets View the Trees. Four poems given; The Careless Smoker— 
Harris Reynolds; The Ranger’s Life—Aurthur Chapman; Prospectin’— 
J. R. Simmons; Verse—Edwin Markham. 


S.. tee * Post-Box’’—containing a letter from a reader. Following 
this, and filling in the remaining space are verses from the ‘‘ Rubaiyat’’; 
Theodosia Garrison’s, ‘‘Trees’’; Whitman’s, ‘‘I Saw in Louisiana a Live 
Oak Growing,’’ and a verse from Lela Brechenser-Rostiser. 

I know of no happier contribution to our nature periodicals than 
that made by the ‘‘Bluebird.”’ It deserves the interest and support 
of every naturalist who is interested in the literary-naturalistic 
motive. 

In following our sequence of development of interest in Nature 
study, we find that birds come first, then plants, then insects, and 
finally come the water inhabitants in the form of fish, reptiles, etc. 
And so it happened that in 1915, in Philadelphia, W. A. Poyser 
edited the first number of ‘‘ Aquatic Life.’’ It is an ‘‘ International 
monthly devoted to the study, care and breeding of fishes and other 
animals and plants in the home aquarium and terrarium.’ The 
magazine is distinctly popular in character, but has enlisted the in- 
terest of one of the best authorities on turtles, which the United 
States can boast of. Dr. R. W. Shuffeldt, has been publishing a 
series of articles upon the Chelonians of North America. His hand- 
ling of this subject is quite as classic in its way, as Thoreau’s hand- 
ling of fungi, was, in his. The March, 1920 number of this magazine 
included five long articles, of which this part of Dr. Shuffeldt’s 
contribution is one, three short articles, several columns of society 
notes, and is wonderfully illustrated. It has ten plates within its 
twelve pages, 6nly one of which is a sketch. The rest are all photo- 
graphs, several of them half a page or more in size. Again then we 
have a concise example of the value of good plates. 

In 1916 the Illinois Audubon Society began the publication of the 
“Audubon Bulletin,” at Chicago. This began a series of articles 
upon Illinois conservationists who had become of national repute. 
Roosevelt, and Robert Ridgeway were included among the numbers 
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which I glanced through. Much stress was laid, throughout the 
publication, upon conservation. And again, the illustrations which 
were very splendid photographs, played a very large part in exciting 
and stimulating the individual who read to an apperciation of the 
out-of-doors. An active appreciation which should lead to con- 
servative efforts. There were also some bits of minor qualitied 
poetry. It was quite distinctly local, but emphasized the conser- 
vation side of nature study. Beginning with ‘‘ Birds and Nature”’ 
which emphasized the aesthetic side of the subject, going through 
the Califor Naturalist Club and Bluebird for the literary, the Nature 
Study Review for the economic and practical, now we reach the 
conservation period of our story. 

In 1917, the Iowa Conservation Association issued the first 
volume ofits official organ, ‘‘Iowa Conservation.’”’ This represents 
another attempt and to me, a very successful one to unite literary, 
historic and naturalistic interests of a given locality. Traditions 
of places and things are preserved in the articles of this publication. 
Traditions such as will be woven in time into the literary values 
of that time and place. There is the potentiai literature there, just 
waiting to become an expression of reality. I think the magazine 
a very excellent success in its happy combination of interests, and 
in its final effects upon its readers. 

With this magazine our study in the evolution of periodical 
naturalistic literature must come to a close. We have followed the 
development of the nature theme from the stage of pure aesthetic 
delight, as an extra thing, a pure beauty phase which could find no 
place in the Puritanic code, down to the time when it was an econo- 
mic factor, a vital element in human environment, and finally to the 
place where it has been considered not merely the one nor the other, 
but both. That is, the literature upon nature, the naturalist’s 
expressions to-day are a combination of the aesthetic and the 
economic, the artistic and real, the scientific and the poetic. 

That our periodicals have not made use of the writings which 
should have got into them is a fact which I think is greatly to be 
deplored. But it does seem to me as though a brighter future in 
this respect lies before us, and has been suggested by such maga- 
zines as the Bluebird, Iowa Conservation, and the Midland Na- 
turalist. Nature study started as a unit, then it divided into orni- 
thology, entomology, anthropology, etc. Now men are again going 
back and recognizing the unity of all of these. Some periodicals 
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are emphasizing this unity, and rightly so. If these same periodicals 
would bring the works of great naturalists more prominently into 
their fields of work and activity, America would have a naturalistic 
periodical literature of which she might well, indeed, be proud. 


CHRONOLOGY OF APPEARANCE OF PERIODICALS 
1875—Odlogist Hyde Park, Mass. 
1884--Auk Cambridge, Mass. 
1895---Wilson Bulletin Oberlin, Ohio 
1897 (?) Osprey Washington. 
1897—Birds and Nature : Chicago, IIl. 
1897—Plant World Washington, D. C. 
1899—bird-Lore 
1899—Condor ; Hollywood, Cal. 
1905—Nature Study Review New York. 
1908—Guide to Nature 
1909—Am. Midland Naturalist Notre Dame, Ind. 
1914—Califor Naturalist Club Annual Charles City, Ia. 
1914—Blue Bird Cleveland, Ohio 
1915—Aquatic Life Philadelphia, Pa. 
1916—Audubon Bulletin Chicago, IIl. 
1917—Iowa Conservation Iowa City, Ia. 


Plants of Fargo, North Dakota, With Dates of Flowering. 


Errata—Omitted between Ranunculus pennsylvanicus- and 
Tilia—March 1921—p. 57. 


Sisymbrium officinale (1,.) Scop. HEDGE MUSTARD. 
Streets. Occasional. 

Sisymbrium altissimum TUMBLING MUSTARD. 
Roadsides and fields. Common. June ro (11). 

Sophia sophia (1,.) Britton. FLIX WEED. 
Along railroad. Occasional. June 10. 

Sophia incisa (Engelm.) Greene. TANSY MUSTARD. 
Fields and roadsides. Common. May 30 (29). 

Sophia hartwegiana Fourn. HARTWEG’S TANSY MUSTARD. 
Dry roadside. Frequent. June 25. 

Erysimum chieranthoides L. WORM-SEED MUSTARD. 
Common in woods and thickets; less so in open places. Ap- 

parently only one flowering record (June 20) besides an extremely 

early one of Apr.*10, 1910. 
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Erysimum inconspicuum (S. Wats.) Mac.M. 
Prairie. Common. June 20 (18). 

Barbarea barbarea (\,.) Mac.M. WINTER CRESS. 
Collected by C. H. Waldron in rgr1o. 

Brassica nigra (1,.) Koch. BLACK MUSTARD. 
Roadsides. Rare. 

Brassica juncea (1,.) Cosson. INDIAN MUSTARD. 
Roadsides and fields. Frequent. June 15 (scant data). 

Brassica arvensis (1,.) B. S. P. *COMMON MUSTARD. 
Fields and roadsides. Common. May 30 (31). 

Brassica campestris \. 
Roadsides. Occasional. 

Erucastrum pollichit Schimp. & Spenn. *DOG MUSTARD. 
Frequent along the railroad tracks and occasional along streets. 

June 15. This common name which is proposed is a contraction 

of one used in a European manual. The plants flower vigorously 

in the fall until after the first frost, frequently into November. 


Eruca eruca (1,.) Britton. GARDEN ROCKET. 
Collected by L. R. Waldron in 1902, by Bergman in rg12. 

Draba nemorosa \,. YELLOW WHITLOW GRASS 
Fields. Occasional. Only one early record—Apr. 24, 1910. 

Arabis hirsuta (1,.) Scop. HAIRY ROCK ‘CRESS. 
Common in prairie, occasional in fields. June 20. 

Conringia orientalis (1,.) Dumort. HARE’S-EAR MUSTARD. 
Roadsides and fields. Occasional. June 5 (4). Most commonly 

known in this state as ‘‘Black Mustard.” 

Polygonum amphibium L. 
In water or on mud. C. H. Waldron in 1910. 

Polygonum emersum (Michx.) Britton. *LONG-ROOTED SMARTWEED. 
Sloughs, riverbanks, low fields. Common. July 5. 

Polygonum lapathifolium L. DOCK-LEAVED SMARTWEED. 
Fields, roadsides, and low places. Common. July 15. 

Polygonum pennsylvanicum \,. 
Riverbank and low roadsides. Occasional. July 20. 

Polygonum persicaria LADIES’ THUMB. 
Riverbank or ditches. Occasional. July 30. 

Polygonum convolvulus \,. WILD BUCKWHEAT. 
Fields and roadsides. Common. June 25. . 


PLANTS OF FARGO, ETC. 


Pyrolaceae. Wintergreen Family. 


Pyrola elliptica Nutt. SHIN LEAF. 
Frequent in aspen woods on Minnesota side. June 25. 


Monotropaceae. Indian-pipe Family. 


Monotropa uniflora INDIAN-PIPE. 
Occasional in aspen woods on Minnesota side. 


Primulaceae. Primrose Family. 


Androsace occidentalis Pursh. 
Fields and prairie. Frequent. Apr. 30 (29); excluding Apr. 9, 
1910. 
Steironema ciliatum (I1,.) -Raf. FRINGED LOOSESTRIFE. 
Woods. Common. June 30. 
Polamisia trachysperma T. & G. CLAMMY WEED. 
A large colony in some gravel along N. P. Ry. west of town in 
1910, but has nearly disappeared. July 20. 
Brassicacee Mustard Family. 
Lepidium densiflorum Schrad. PEPPER GRASS 
Fields and roadsides. Common. May 30 (28). Records range 
from May 13 to June 13. 
Lepidium virginicum 1. 
Yards, occasionally introduced hut not persisting. 
Thlaspi arvense L. FRENCHWeeD. PENNY CRESS. 
Fields and roadsides. Common. Apr. 20 (22); earliest, March 
22, 1910. Many seedlings pass the winter in various stages, often 
after beginning to flower. So far as I have noticed, the flowers which 
are just opened when winter begins do not develop in the spring, 
but well developed flower buds open with the first warm weather. 
Bursa bursa-pastoris (1,.) Britton. SHEPHERD’S PURSE. 
Fields and roadsides. Frequent. Apr. 10 (9). 
Camelina sativa Crantz. FALSE FLAX. 
Roadsides. Occasional. 
Camelina dentata Pers. ROUND-SEEDED FALSE FLAX 
Roadsides. Occasional. 
Neslia paniculata (1,.) Desv. BALL MUSTARD. 
Roadsides. Occasional. 
Radicula palustris (L.) Moench. MARSH YELLOW CRESS. 
Low places in fields, river-banks, etc. Common. June 20 (19). 
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Radicula armoracia (1,.) Robinson. HORSERADISH. 
Fields and roadsides. Occasionally escaped from cultivation and 

persisting. May 30 (June 1). 

Sisymbrium officinale (L.) Scop. HEDGE MUSTARD. 
Streets. Occasional. 

Sisymbrium altissimum 1. TUMBLING MUSTARD. 
Roadsides and fields. Common. June to (11). 

Sophia sophia (1,.) Britton. FLIX WEED. 
Along railroad. Occasional. June to. 

Sophia incisa (Engelm.) Greene. TANSY MUSTARD. 
Fields and roadsides. Common. May 30 (29). 

Sophia hartwegiana Fourn. HARTWEG’S TANSY MUSTARD 
Dry roadside. Frequent. June 25. 

Erysimum chieranthoides . WORM-SEED MUSTARD. 
Common in woods and thickets; less so in open places. Ap- 

parently only one flowering record (June 20) besides an extremely 

early one of Apr. 10, Ig10. 

Erysimum inconspicuum (S. Wats.) Mac. M. 
Prairie. Common. June 20 (18). 

Barbarea barbarea MacM. WINTER CRESS. 
Collected by C. H. Waldron in 1gro. 

Brassica nigra (1,.) Koch. BLACK MUSTARD. 
Roadsides. Rare. 

Brassica juncea (1,.) Cosson. INDIAN MUSTARD. 
Roadsides and fields. Frequent. June 15 (scant data). 

Brassica arvensis (L.) B. S. P. COMMON MUSTARD. 
Fields and roadsides. Common. May 30 (31). 

Brassica campestris 
Roadsides. Occasional. 

Erucastrum pollichit Schimp. & Spenn. DOG MUSTARD. 
Frequent along the railroad tracks and occasional along streets. 

June 15. This common name which is proposed is a contraction 

of one used in a European manual. The plant sflower vigorously 

in the fall until after the first frost, frequently into November. 

Eruca eruca (1,.) Britton. GARDEN ROCKET. 
Collected by L. R. Waldron in 1902, by Bergman in 1912. 

Draba nemorosa \,. YELLOW WHITLOW GRASS. 
Fields. Occasional. Only one early record—Apr. 24, 1910. 

Arabis hirsuta (L,.) Scop. HAIRY ROCK CRESS. 
Common in prairie, occasional in fields. June 20. 
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Conringia orientalis (1,.) Dumort. HARE’S-EAR MUSTARD. 
Roadsides and fields. Occasional. Juye 5 (4). Most commonly 
known in this state as ‘‘ Black Mustard.”’ 
Steironema lanceolatum (Walt.) Gray. LANCE-LEAVED LOOSESTRIFE 
Sloughs, and low prairie. Common. June 25.. 


Plantaginaceae. Plantain Family. 


Plantago major COMMON PLANTAIN. 
Streets and fields. Common. June 25 (24). 

Plantago rugelit Dec. RUGELS’ PLANTAIN. 
Woods along river. Frequent. June 25. 

Plantago lanceolata L,. LANCE-LEAVED PLANTAIN. 
Streets. Occasionally introduced but not persisting. 


Gentianaceae. Gentian Family. 


Gentiana puberula Michx. DOWNY GENTIAN. 
Prairie (C. B. Waldron in 1891.) 
Gentiana andrewsti Griseb. - CLOSED GENTIAN. 
Low prairie. Frequent. 
Oieaceae. Ash Family. 
Fraxinus pennsylvanica Marsh. RED ASH. 
Woods. Common. May 15 (14). Chiefly var. Janceolata- 
GREEN ASH. 
Apocynaceae. Dogbane Family. 


Apocynum androsaemifolium L. SPREADING DOGBANE. 
Margin of woods or open places in same. Occasional; common 

near the aspen woods on Minnesota side. June 20. 

Apocynum hypericifolium Ait. INDIAN HEMP. 
Roadside ditches, low fields, and woods. Common. June 20 (19). 


Asclepiadaceae. Milkweed Family. 

Asclepias incarnata lL. SWAMP MILKWEED 
Wet places near or in woods. Occasional. July 1o. 

Asclepias syriaca L. COMMON MILKWEED 
Fields and roadsides. Common. June 25 (24). 

Asclepias ovalifolia Dec. 
Prairie. Frequent. June 20 (18). 

Asclepias verticillata L. WHORLED MILKWEED. 
Prairie. Frequent. July tro. 
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Solanaceae. Nightshade Family. 

Physalis virginiana Mill. GROUND CHERRY. 
Prairie and along railroad. Frequent. July 5. 

Solanum nigrum LL. COMMON NIGHTSHADE. 
Gardens, riverbank and various places. Frequent. 

Solanum triflorum Nutt. CUT-LEAVED NIGHTSHADE. 
Along railroad etc. Occasional. June 20. 

Solanum rostratum Dunal. BUFFALO BUR. 
Occasionally introduced. 

Lycopersicon lycopersicon (1,.) Karst. TOMATO. 
Common every year on the riverbank below the city. 


Scropulariaceae. Figwort Family. 
Verbascum thapsus MULLEIN. 
Lee and Wright in 189r. 
Verbascum blattaria L. MOTH MULLEIN. 
L. R. Waldron in 1gor. 
Linaria linaria (1,.) Karst. TOAD FLAX. 
Occasionally escaped or introduced? Bolley in 1891. June 25. 
Scrophularia leporella Bickn. FIGWORT. 
Roadsides or edges of thickets. Occasional. June 10 (11). 
~ Pentsemon gracilis Nutt. SLENDER BEARD TONGUE. 
Prairie. Common. June 20 (21). 

Mimulus ringens \,. MONKEY FLOWER. 
Riverbank. Common. June 30. 

Bacopa rotundifolia (Michx.) Wettst. WATER HYSSOP. 
In water or the mud remaining. Lee in 1892. 

Gratiola virginiana L. HEDGE HYSSOP. 
Low fields or other wet places. Occasional. 

Lysanthes dubia (L.) Barnhart. FALSE PIMPERNELL. 
Low field at Wild Rice (10 mi. south); Stevens in 1914. 

Limosella aquatica L. MUDWORT. 
Roadside ditch; Stevens in 1917 (seeds only, collected). 

Veronica peregrina L,. SPEEDWELL. 
Low places in fields, etc. Common. May 25 (23). 

Gerardia tenuifolia Vahl. SLENDER GERARDIA. 
Lee in 1892. 
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Utriculariaceae. Bladderwort Family. 


Utricularia vulgaris L. var. americana Gray. BLADDERWORT. 
Ponds. Common. Collected in 1910 in small pond at 4th. St., 
and 12th. Ave. N., now filled up. 
Orobanchaceae. Broom-rape Family. 
Thalesia uniflora (1,.) Britton. CANCER-ROOT. 
Woods and thickets. Occasional (Stevens in 1910 and 1917) 
June Io. 
Phrymaceae. Lopseed Family. 
Phryma leptostachya \. LOPSEED. 
Woods. Occasional. July 15. 
Convolvulaceae. Morning Glory Family. 
Ipomea purpurea (\,.) Roth. MORNING GLORY. 
Occasionally escaped along streets. 
Convolvulus sepium BINDWEED. 
Fields and thickets. Common. June 15. 
Convolvulus repens DOWNY BINDWEED. 
Fields and roadsides. Common. June 20 (18). 
Convolvulus arvensis L. FIELD BINDWEED. 
Well established in several places. June 30. 
Cuscutaceae. Dodder Family. 
’ Cuscuta arvensis Beyr. FIELD DODDER. 
On weeds along river bank and on clovers in fields. Occasional. 
July 30. 
Cuscuta coryli Engelm. HAZEL DODDER. 
On shrubs and various herbs (but not observed on hazel) along 
riverbank or other low places. Common. I have a date of July 9, 
1910, and one of 4 days later than arvensis where planted at same 
time. 
Cuscuta gronovit Willd. GRONOVIUS DODDER. 
In about the same places as last. Frequent. Aug. 5. Either of 
the last two-occasionally appear on various garden or ornamental 
plants such as potatoes and various shrubs. The clover dodder C. 
epithymum Murr. was found on white clover in a lawn in 1912, 
but no specimens secured. 
Polemoniaceae. Phlox Family. 
Phlox pilosa L. WILD PHLOX. 
Bolley in 1891. 
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Collomia linearis Nutt. 
Lee in 1891. Likely to be found along the railroad. June 15. 


Hydrophyllaceae. Waterleaf Family. 


Hydrophyllum virginicum WATERLEAF. 
Woods and thickets. Common. May 30 (28). 

Macrocalyx nyctelea (1,.) Kuntze. *WATERPOD. 
Fields and roadsides. Common. May 20 (19). 


Boraginaceae. Borage Family. 


Beraginaceae. Borage Family. 

Lappula lappula (1,.) Karst. *BLUE STICKSEED. 
Roadsides etc. Common. May 30 (June 2). 

Lappula occidentalis (Wats.) Greene. *LOW STICKSEED. 
Along railraod. Occasional. May 25 (23). 

Lappula americana (Gray) Rydb. NODDING STICKSEED. 
Woods. Common. June ro. 

Lithospermum canescens (Michx.) Lehm. PUCCOON. 
Prairie. Common. May 20 (21). 

Lithospermum linearifolium Goldie. NARROW-LEAVED PUCCOON. 
Along railraod. Occasional (introduced). 

Onosmodium occidentale Mackenzie. FALSE GROMWELL. 
Prairie. Frequent. June 15. 


Verbenaceae. Vervain Family. 


Verbena urticaefolia L. WHITE VERVAIN. 
Woods. Occasional. July 20. 

Verbena hastata L. BLUE VERVAIN. 
Ditches and sloughs. Common. June 30. 

Verbena stricta Vent. HOARY VERVAIN. 
Along railroad; Stevens in 1918. 

Verbena bracteosa Michx. BRACTED VERVAIN. 
Along railroad. Frequent. June 15. 

Lamiaceae. Mint Family. 

Teucrium occidentale A. Gray GERMANDER. 
Fields and sloughs. Common. July 5. 

Scutellaria latertflora 1. MADDOG SKULLCAP. 

Riverbank. Frequent. 


Scutellaria parvula Michx. LITTLE SKULLCAP, 
Low, open places. Occasional. 
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Agastache anethiodora (Nutt). Britton. *FALSE ANISE. 
Woods and thickets. Common. July 20 (21). 

Nepeta cataria CATNIP. 
Roadsides and various places. Occasional. July 5. 

Prunella vulgaris \L. SELFHEAL. 
C. H. Waldron in 1910 (Oak Grove). 

Moldavica parviflorum (Nutt.) Britton. DRAGON HEAD. 
Fields. Frequent. June 20 (19). 

Dracocephalum nuttallit (Nutt.) Britton. OBEDIENT PLANT. 
Riverbank. Frequent. July 30. 

Leonurus cardiaca \. MOTHERWORT. 
Thickets and roadsides. Occasional. July 15. 

Stachys palustris \. HEDGE NETTLE. 
Riverbank, fields, etc. Common. June 30 (29). Bergman 

has also recorded S. aspera Michx. The plant is quite variable 

and should repay careful study. 

Monarda fistulosa L. WILD BERGAMONT. 
Edge of woods. Frequent. July 20. 

Lycopus americanus Muhl. WATER HOREHOUND. 
Riverbank. Common. 

Lycopus asper Greene. WESTERN WATER HOREHOUND. 
Low places in fields etc. Common. July 30. 

Mentha canadensis 1. WILD MINT. 
Riverbank, fields, etc. Common. June 30. : 

Ranunculus macounii Britton. MACOUN’S BUTTERCUP. 
Sloughs. Common. June 1o (8). 

Ranunculus cymbalaria Pursh. SEA-SIDE CROWFOOT. 
Pond margins. Frequent. May 30. 

Thalictrum venulosum ‘Trelease. EARLY MEADOW RUE. 
Prairie, especially near woods and thickets. May 25 (23). 
Thalictrum dasycarpum Fisch. & Lall. TALL MEADOW RUE. 

Woods. Common. June 25. 


Menispermaceae. Moonseed Family. 


Menispermum canadense L. MOONSEED. 
Woods. Common. June 25. 


Berberidaceae. Barberry Family. 


Caulophyllum thalictroides (1,.) Michx. BLUE COHOSH. 
Woods. Occasional. May 25. 
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Papaveraceae. Poppy Family. 


Sanguinaria canadensis BLOODROOT. 
Woods. Frequent. Apr. 30 (28). Apr. 3 in. 1910. 

Papaver somniferum 1. COMMON POPPY. 
Occasionally escaped in yards or streets. 

Papaver rhoeas \,. CORN POPPY. 
Occasionally escaped in yards or streets. 


Fumariceae. Fumditoiy Family. 


Capnoides aureum (Willd.) Kuntze. GOLDEN CORYDALIS. 
Woods and thickets. Common. May to (9). 
Capparideae. Caper Family. 

Cleome serrulata Pursh. ROCKY MOUNTAIN BEE PLANT. 
Prafrie near railroad (introduced?); Stevens in 1920. July 5. 
Polanisia trachysperma T. & G. CLAMMY WEED. 
A large colony in some gravel along N. P. Ry. west of town in 

1910, but has nearly disappeared. July 20. 


Brassicaceae. Mustard Family. 


Lepidium densiflorum Schrad. PEPPER GRASS. 

Fields and roadsides. Common. May 30 (28). Records range 
from May 13 to June 13. 

Lepidium virginicum 
Yards, occasionally introduced but not persisting. 

Thlaspi arvense L. FRENCHWEED. PENNY CRESS. 
Fields and roadsides. Common. Apr. 20 (22); earliest, March 

22, 1910. Many seedlings pass the winter in various stages, often 

after beginning to flower. So far as I have noticed, the flowers which 

are just opened when winter begins do not develop in the spring, 

but well developed flower buds open with the first warm weather. 

Bursa bursa-pastoris (1,.) Britton. SHEPHERD’S PURSE. 
Fields and roadsides. Frequent. Apr. 10 (9). 

Gamelina sativa Crantz. FALSE FLAX. 
Roadsides. Occasional. 

Camelina dentata Pers: ROUND-SEEDED FALSE FLAX. 
Roadsides. Occasional. 


Neslia paniculata (1,.) Desv. BALL MUSTARD. 


Roadsides. Occasional. 
Radicula palustris (L,.) Moench. MARSH YELLOW CRESS. 
Low places in fields, river-banks, etc. Common. June 20 (19). 
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Radicula armoracia (1,.) Robinson. HORSERADISH. 
Fields and roadsides. Occasionally escaped from cultivation 
and persisting. May 30 (June 1). 


Rosaceae, Rose Family. 


Spiraea salictfolta MEADOW-SWEET. 
Low places in prairie, roadside, etc. Common. July 5 (7). 
Potentilla paradoxa Nutt. BUSHY CINQUEFOIL. 

Lee in 1891. 


Potentilla millegrana Engelm. 
Riverbank and low places. Frequent. 


Potentilla monspeliensis ROUGH CINQUEFOIL. 
Fields and waste places. Common. June 20 (19). 


Potentilla pentandra Engelm. 
Fields and low places. Common. June 20. 

Potentilla pennsylvanica L. *PRAIRIE CINQUEFOIL. 
Prairie. Common. June 20. 

Argentina anserina (1,.) Rydb. , SILVER WEED. 
Sloughs. This may not occur in the immediate vicinity, but I 

have seen it within 10 miles east and north. May ro. 

Fragaria virginiana Duchesne. WILD STRAWBERRY. 
Woods and prairie. Common. May ro (9). 

Drymocallis arguta (Pursh) Rydb. TALL CINQUEFOIL. 
Prairie. Frequent. June 25 (23). 

Geum canadense Jacq. WHITE AVENS. 
Woods. Occasional. June 25. 

Geum macrophyllum Willd. 
Woods. Bolley in 1897. I have been uncertain as to the position 

of this form. 

Geum strictum Ait. YELLOW AVENS. 
Woods and thickets. Common. June 20. 

Geum ciliatum Pursh. *TORCH FLOWER. 
Prairie. Frequent. May (no accurate dates). I have long sought 

for a suitable name for this pretty little plant, and this one, sug- 

gested by Mr. H. D. Long seems quite acceptable. It refers to 

freshly matured fruit heads with their graceful, beautifully colored 

plumes. 

Rubus triflorus Rich. DWARF RASPBERRY. 
Woods, chiefly in aspen on Minnesota side. May 15. 
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Rubus strigosus Michx. RED RASPBERRY. 
Edges of woods and thickets. Frequent. June 15. 

Agrimonia striata Michx. AGRIMONY. 
Woods and thickets. Occasional. 

Rosa pratiucola Greene. PRAIRIE ROSE. 
Fields, roadsides, prairie. Common. June 15 (14). 

Rosa blanda Ait. SMOOTH ROSE. 


Woods. Common. June ro (11). 


Malaceae, Apple Family. 


Amelanchier alnifolia? Nutt. JUNEBERRY. 
Woods and thickets. Common. May 10 (10). 

Crataegus chrysocarpa Ashe. RED HAW. 
Woods and thickets. Common. May 20 (18) 

Crataegus succulenta Schrad. 
Woods and thickets. Occasional. 

Crataegus mollis T. & G. *LARGE RED HAW. 
One tree at Potter’s Slough (E. of Fair grounds), many in bend 

of river 2 miles farther north and on Minnesota side beyond. 

May 20. This flowers about 5 days earlier than chrysocarpa, but 

my records are insufficient to show it. 


Prunaceae, Plum Family. 


Prunus americana Marsh. WILD PLUM. 
Edges of woods and thickets. Common. May 10 (10). 
Prunus pennsylvanica LL. f. BIRD Or PIN CHERRY. 
Woods and thickets. Frequent. May 15 (should be about 14). 
Prunus virginiana (1,.) Mill. CHOKE CHERRY. 
Woods and thickets. Common. May 20 (21). 
Date for Kansas vol. 5, p. 101, should be Ayr. instead of May. 


Fabaceae, Pea Family. 


Trifolium procumbens \,. LOW HOP CLOVER. 
Along railroad; Stevens in 1918. 

Trifolium pratense \. RED CLOVER. 
Roadsides. Common. June 10 (9). 

Trifolium hybridum \,. ALSIKE CLOVER. 
Roadsides. Frequent. June 10. 

Trifolium repens. \,. WHITE CLOVER. 
Roadsides. Occasional. June 5 (2). 
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Trifolium incarnatum I,. CRIMSON CLOVER. 
Collected in a field by C. H. Waldron in 1909. 

Medicago sativa I,. ALFALFA. 
Roadsides. Occasional. June 10 (12). 

Medicago lupulina. BLACK, Of HOP MEDIC. 
Lawns. Frequent. June 5. 

Melilotus alba Desv. WHITE SWEET CLOVER. 
Roadsides. Common. June 25 

Melilotus officinalis (1,.) Lam. YELLOW SWEET CLOVER. 
Roadsides. Frequent. June 15 (15). 

Anthyllis vulneraria L. KIDNEY VETCH- 
Collected in a field by C. H. Waldron in 1909. 

Hosackia americana (Nutt.) Piper. PRAIRIE BIRD’SFOOT TREFOIL. 
Prairie. Frequent. June 1o. 

Astragalus carolinianus \. LITTLE RATTLE-POD. 
Roadsides, prairie or near woods. Common. July 5 (6). An 

Indian name. 

Astragalus hypoglottis \. MILK VETCH. 
Prairie. Frequent. May 20 (20). 


Glycyrrhiza lepidota Nutt. WILD LIQUORICE. 
Roadsides and fields. Common. June 25 (24). 

Amorpha fruticosa \. FALSE INDIGO. 
Riverbank or low roadside. Frequent. 

Amorpha nana Nutt. 
Prairie, 3 mi. nw.; Stevens in 1920. 


Amorpha canescens Pursh. LEAD PLANT 
Prairie. Frequent. July 5. 
Psoralea argophylla Pursh. PSORALEA. 
goph: 
Prairie. Common. June 30 (29). 
Psoralea esculenta Pursh. TIPSIN. 
Prairie. Occasional. June 20. 
Parosela dalea (1,.) Britton. 
Along N. P. Ry.; Stevens in 1918 (still persisting). 
Petalostemon candidum Michx. WHITE PRAIRIE CLOVER 
Along N. P. Ry.; Stevens in 1920, 
Petalostemon purpureum (Vent.) Rydb. PURPLE PRAIRIE CLOVER. 
Prairie. Common at least along railroad. July to (11). 
Jue 
Metbomia grandiflora (Walt.) Kuntze. LARGE-LEAVED TICK TREFOIL 
Woods. Occasional. 
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Metibomia canadensis (1,.) Kuntze. SHOWY TICK TREFOIL. 
Edges of woods and thickets. Occasional. 

Falcatd comosa (1,.) Kuntze. GROUND BEAN HOG PEANU®. 
Woods. Common. Aug. 10. 

Vicia americana Muhl. WILD VETCH. 
Woods, roadsides and prairie. Common. May 30 (29). 

Vicia angustifolia Roth. NARROW-LEAVED VETCH. 
Fields. Occasional. July 1o. 

Vicia villosa Roth. HAIRY VETCH. 
Fields. Occasional. 

Lathyrus venosus Muhl. *BUSHY VETCH. 
Roadsides and thickets. Common. June 15 (15). 

Lathyrus palustris \,. MARCH VETCHLING. 
Low prairie. Common. June 25. 

Lathyrus ochroleucus Hook. YELLOW VETCHLING. 
Woods. Frequent. June 5 (4). 


Penthoraceae, Stonecrop Family. 


Penthorum sedoides L. DITCH STONECROP. 

Riverbank. Occasional. July 1o. 
Saxifragaceae, Saxifrage Family. 

Heuchera hispida Pursh. ALUM ROOT. 
Prairie. Frequent. June 15. 

Ribes americanum Mill. WILD BLACK CURRANT. 
Woods and thickets. Common. May 15 (15). 

Ribes gracile Michx. GOOSEBERRY. 
Woods and thickets. Common. May 15 (15); excluding Apr. 

12, I9IO. 


Onagraceae, Evening-primrose Family. 


Epilobivm adenocaulon Haussk. WILLOW-HERB. 
Riverbank, pond margins, etc. Frequent. 

Cenothera biennis L. EVENING PRIMROSE. 
Roadsides and fields. Common. July 10 (11). 


Anogra albicaulis (Pursh) Britton. 
WHITE-STEMMED EVENING PRIMROSE. 


For several years at least (1910 and later) a colony grew along 
the N. P. Ry. at about 11th St.; doubtless introduced in gravel. 
July 10 (12). 
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Gaura coccinea Pursh. 

Along railroad, Stevens in 1919. June 10 (12). I have found the 
name ‘‘ Prairie honeysuckle’’ used for this plant. The flowers are 
suggestive of honeysuckle, but I hesitate to borrow a name from 
a well known plant which is so different in general appearance. 
Circaea lutetiana L,. ENCHANTER’S NIGHTSHADE. 

Woods. Frequent at least on the aspen woods on Minnesota side. 


Haldragidaceae, Water-milfoil Family. 


Myriophyllum spicatum WATER MILFOIL. 
Collected by Lee in 1891. 


Celastraceae, Staff tree Family. 


Celastrus scandens L,. CLIMBING BITTER-SWEET. 
Woods. Frequent. 
Vitaceae, Grape Family. 
Vitis vulpina 1. WILD GRAPE. 
Woods. Frequent. June ro. 
Parihenocissus quinquefolia (1,.) Planch. VIRGINIA CREEPER. 
Woods and thickets. Frequent. 


Eleagnaceae, Oleaster Family. 
Lepargyrea argenea (Nutt.) Greene. BUFFALO BERRY. 
A few bushes near filtration plant. I do not know whether 
introduced or not. Apr. 20 (20). 


Aceraceae, Maple Family. 
Acer rubrum \,. RED MAPLE. 
Bolley in 1891. 
Acer negundo L,. BOX ELDER. 
Woods and thickets. Common. Apr. 25 (25). 


Anacardiaceae, Sumac Family. 

Rhus glabra L. SMOOTH SUMAC. 
Thickets. Occasional. July 15. 

Rhus rydbergit (Small.) Greene. POISON IVY. 
Woods and thickets. Common. 

Betulaceae, Birch Family. 

Ostrya virginiana (Mill.) Willd. IRONWOOD. 

Woods. Occasional (Oak Grove and County Hospital). May 15. 
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Corylus americana Walt. HAZELNUT. 


Woods and thickets. Frequent. Apr. 10 (12) 
The Fargo specimen reported as Alnus incana is Ostrya. 


Fagaceae, Beech Family. 


Quercus macrocarpa \. BUR OAK. 


Higher ground along river. Common. May 25. 


Araliaceae, Ginseng Family. 


Aralia nudicaulis Y. WILD SARSAPARILLA. 


Woods. Common in aspen on Minnesota side. May 25. 
Apiaceae, Carrot Family. 

Sanicula marylandica \,. BLACK SNAKEROOT. 
Woods. Frequent. June ro (12). 

Washingtonia longistylis (Torr.) Britton. SWEET CICELY. 
Woods. Common. May 30 (28). 

Zizia aurea (1,.) Koch. MEADOW PARSNIP. 
Woods and thickets. Common. May 25 (25); excluding May 

3, IgIoO. 


Zizia cordata (Walt.) Koch. 


Low prairie. Frequent. May 20. 


Cicuta maculata L. WATER HEMLOCK. 
Low prairie, woods and river bank. Frequent. June 30 (30). 

Root very porsonous. 

Deringia canadensis (1,.) Kuntze. HONEWORT. 
Woods. Common. May 30. 

Carum carut L. CARAWAY. 
Occasionally escaped. 

Sium cicutaefolium Gmel. WATER PARSNIP. 
Edges of ponds, riverbanks, etc. Common. 

Pastinaca sativa \. WILD PARSNIP. 
Roadsides, and near deserted buildings. Frequent. June 15. 
Heracleum lanatum Pursh. COW PARSNIP. 

Woods. Common. June 15 (14). 
Daucus carota \,. WILD CARROT. 
Fields or roadsides. Occasional. 


Cornaceae, Dogwood Family. 
Cornus femina Mill. DOGWOOD, 
Woods. Frequent. June 10, 
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Rubiaceae, Madder Family. 
Galium aparine BEDSTRAW. 
Woods and thickets. Common. May 30 (29). 
Galium boreale L. NORTHERN BEDSTRAW. 
Prairie mostly near trees. Common. June 10 (10). 
Galium triflorum Michx. SWEET-SCENTED BEDSTRAW. 
Woods. Frequent. 
Caprifoliaceae, Honeysuckle Family. 
Viburnum opulus L. PEMBINA. 
Woods. Occasional. June 10. Commonly known as “High 
Bush Cranberry.”” Pembina is an Indian name. 
Viburnum pubescens (Ait.) Pursh. DOWNY ARROW-WOOD. 
Woods. Occasional. 
Viburnum lentago LL. BLACK HAW. SHEEPBERRY. 
Woods. Frequent. May 30 (29). 
Symphoricarpos occidentalis Hook. WOLFBERRY. 
Woods, thickets, prairie. Common. June 25 (26). In this state 
mostly known as ‘“‘Buckbrush,” or ‘‘ Badgerbrush,’’. the former 
name applied also to Eleagnus argentea. 
Lonicera dioica glaucescens (Rydb.) C. R. B. HONEYSUCKLE. 
Woods and thickets. Occasional. May 20. 
Cucurbitaceae, Gourd Family. 
Micrampelis lobata (Michx.) Greene. WILD CUCUMBER. 
Among bushes and along river bank. Common. July 30. 


P Lobeliaceae, Lobelia Family. 


Lobelia spicata Lam. 
Low prairie. Common at least in places. 
Ambrosiaceae, Ragweed Family. 
Iva xanthiifolia Nutt. *FALSE KINGHEAD. MARSH ELDER. 
Fields and roadsides. Common. Aug. 20 (19). The name 


“False Kinghead”’ is from the similarity of the plants and not the 


seeds. Marsh elder, although in general use is a poor name for the 

plant at least under our conditions. 

Ambrosia trifida \,. KINGHEAD. GIANT RAGWEED. 
Fields and roadsides. Common. July 1o (much variation in 

the records). 

Ambrosia artemisiaefolia L. RAGWEED. 
Fields and roadsides, Common. July 30 (31). 
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Ambrosia psilostachya DC. PERENNIAL RAGWEED 
Dry prairie or roadside. Frequent. 


Xanthium canadense Mill. COCKLEBUR. 


River bank, low fields and roadsides. Common. Aug. 15. 
Nanthtum echinatum Murr. 


Dry soil especially around railroad tracks. Common. Aug. 5. 


Asteraceae, Aster Family. 


Vernonia fasciculata Michx. IRONWEED. 


Ditches or low prairie. Common. July 30 (31). 

Eupatorium ageratoides 1,. WHITE SNAKEROOT. 
Woods. Occasional. 

Kuhnia glutinosa Ell. FALSE BONESET. 
Prairie. Occasional. July 25. 

Lacinaria punctata (Hook) Kuntze. 

*NARROW-LEAVED BLAZING STAR. 

Along railroad. Introduced in gravel. Occasional. Aug. 5. 

Lacinaria scariosa (1.) Hill. BLAZING STAR. 
Prairie. Common. Aug. 5 (5). 

Grindelia squarrosa (L,.) Dunal. GUMWEED. 
Roadsides. Common. July 30; 3 years data, excluding two of 

July 2 and June 16. An occasional plant often flowers much in 

advance of the average. 

Chrysopsis villosa Nutt. GOLDEN ASTER. 
Along railroad (introduced in gravel). Stevens in 1918. June 30. 

Solidago flexicaulis 1,. BROAD-LEAVED GOLDENROD. 
Woods near County Hospital. Stevens in 1915. . 

Solidago canadensis 1. CANADA GOLDENROD. 
Prairie and roadsides. Common. Aug. 10 (9). 

Solidago missouriensis Nutt. *BARLY GOLDENROD. 
Along N. P. Ry. (introduced in gravel?). 

Solidago rigida \. STIFF GOLDENROD. 
Prairie and roadsides. Common. Aug. 10 (9). 

Solidago serotina Ait. *TALL SMOOTH GOLDENROD. 
Edges of woods and thickets, ditches and other low grounds. 

Common. July 25 (25). 

Boltonia asteroides 1,’ Her. *FALSE ASTER. 
Low roadsides and fields. Common. Aug. 5 (3). 

Aster sagittifolius Willd. ARROW-LEAVED ASTER. 
Woods. Occasional; common in aspen on Minnesota side. 
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Aster laevis L. *SMOOTH BLUE ASTER. 
Prairie, roadsides, edges of woods and thickets. Common. 

Aug. 20 (22). 

Aster sericeus Vent. SILKY ASTER. 
Along railroad (introduced in gravel). Stevens in 1920. 

Aster multiflorus Ait. WHITE PRAIRIE ASTER. 
Prairie. Common. Aug. 15 (15). 

Aster commutatus (T. & G.) Gray. 
Prairie. This is listed by Bergman but I am as yet uncertain 

whether it is common or distinct from the preceding. 

Aster paniculatus Lam. *TALL WHITE ASTER. 
Riverbank, low fields and roadsides. Common. Aug. 20 (18). 

Aster ptarmicoides (Ness.) T. & G. 
Prairie. Lee in 1891. 

Brachyactis angusta (Lindl.) Britton. RAYLESS ASTER. 
Sloughs and along railroad. Frequent. Sept. 15. 

Erigeron philadelphicus 1. FLEABANE. 
Sloughs. Common. June 10 (9). 

Erigeron ramosus (Walt.) B. S. P. DAISY FLEABANE. 
Prairie. Occasional. June 30. _ 

Leptilon canadense (1,.) Britton. HORSE-WEED. 
Uncultivated fields and roadsides. Common. July 20 (20). 
Antennaria aprica Greene and A. neglecta Greene. CAT’S-FOOT. 

I do not know the two species. The plants are frequent on the 


prairie and sometimes in open woods. The record of A. parviflora 


is an error. May 10. 

Silphium perfoliatum CUP PLANT. 
I have seen a colony on the river bank, but failed to find it the 

past season. 

‘Heliopsis scabra Dunal. FALSE SUNFLOWER. 
Prairie. Frequent. June 20 (22). 

Rudbeckia laciniata 1,. TALL CONEFLOWER. 
Woods and thickets. Common. July 25 (25). 

Ratibida columnaris (Sims) D. Don. CONEFLOWER. 
Along railroad (introduced?) Occasional. July 5 (7). 

Helianthus annuus 1. COMMON SUNFLOWER. 
Roadsides. Occasional. July to. 

Helianthus petiolaris Nutt. 
Along railroad or other dry soil. Occasional. July 5 (4). 
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Helianthus scaberrimus Ell. ROUGH SUNFLOWER. 
Prairie and roadsides. Common. July 30. 

Helianthus maximiliani Schrad. *NARROW-LEAVED SUNFLOWER. 
Fields and roadsides. Common. July 30 (29). 

Helianthus tuberosus YL. JERUSALUM ARTICHOKE. 
Low fields and roadsides; especially near the woods. Common. 

Aug. 20 (18). The records of H. giganteus and grosse-serratus 

are considered as errors, the specimens being maximiliant. 

Bidens cernua \,. BUR MARIGOLD. 
Riverbank or other low places. Occasional. Aug. 20. 

Bidens comosa (A. Gray) Wiegand. 
Riverbank, low fields etc. Common. Aug. 20. I prefer to call 

our form B. acuta (Wiegand) Britton. 

Bidens frondosa L. BEGGARTICKS. 
Riverbank. Common. Aug. 20. 

Bidens vulgata Greene. *LARGE BEGGARTICKS. 
Riverbank and fields (not especially in low places). Common. 

Aug. I5. 

Galinsoga parviflora Cav. 
C. H. Waldron in 1911 near Oak Grove. 

Gaillardia aristata Pursh. GAILLARDIA. 
Lee in 1891. Unknown to me in immediate vicinity. I have 


seen it on a knoll near the Sheyenne River at Christine. June 20 


( 17 ). 

Achillea lanulosa Nutt. MILFOIL. YARROW. 
Prairie. Common. June 15 (14). 

Anthemis cotula L,. DOG FENNEL. 
Along railroad and streets. Frequently introduced but little 

persisting. June 20. 

Chrysanthemum leucanthemum I,. OX-EYE DAISY. 
C. H. Waldron in 1gro. 

Artemisia caudata Michx. PRAIRIE WORMWOOD. 
Along railroad, introduced in gravel. Aug. tro. 

Artemisia frigida Willd. LITTLE SAGE. 
3ergman in IgIo. 

Artemisia absinthium I. ABSINTH. 
Along railroad and streets. Occasional. Aug. 

Artemisia biennis Willd. WORMWOOD. 
Riverbank, sloughs and low fields. Common. Aug. 30. 
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Artemisia ludoviciana Nutt. WHITE SAGE. 
Prairie and roadsides. Common. Aug. 25. 

Petasites sagittata (Pursh) Gray. SWEET COLTSFOOT. 
Wet place in aspen woods on Minnesota side. May to. 

Senecio platiensis Nutt. *PRAIRIE RAGWORT. 
Prairie. Common. May 30 (29). 

Senecio aureus 1,. GOLDEN RAGWORT. 
Woods near County Hospital and on Minnesota side. May 25. 

Arctium minus Schk. BURDOCK. 
Openings in, woods. Common. July 30. 

Carduus lanceolaius L. BULL THISTLE. 
Especially in pastures near or in woods. Frequent. July 20. 
Carduus alitissimus L. TALL THISTLE. 

Roadsides near the woods. Occasional. 
Carduus undulatus Nutt. *PRAIRIE THISTLE. 
Prairie, roadsides and fields. Common. July 5 (5). This common 
name is very appropriate for this region. C. flodmanni Rydb. is 
listed by Bergman but I am as yet in doubt whether or not all 
should be placed under the preceding. 
Carduus arvensis Robs. CANADA THISTLE. 
Roadsides and waste ground. Frequent. July 30. 
Centaura cyanus 1,. CORN-FLOWER. 
Occasionally escaped from gardens. June 25. 


Cichoriaceae, Chicory Family. 


Cichorium intybus L. CHICORY. 
Stevens in IgI0. 

Lapsana communis \,. NIPPLE-WORT. 
Stevens in 1911. Introduced in lawngrass seed mixtures. 

Tragopogon pratensis GOAT’S-BEARD. 
Roadsides. Occasional. June 20. 

Taraxacum taraxacum (L.) Karst. DANDELION. 
Prairie to weods, literally everywhere. Apr. 30 (29). 

Taraxacum erythrospermum Andrz. RED-SEEDED DANDELION. 
Woods and nearby roadsides. Frequent. I have not been able 

secure accurate flowering data. 

Sonchus arvensis 1,. PERENNIAL SOW-THISTLE. 
Fields, roadsides and woods. First observed in 1916, now be- 

coming common. July ro. 
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Sonchus oleraceus \,. 

Streets. Occasional. The name ‘‘Common sow-thistle’’ ordi- 
narily applied would be both inappropriate and misleading for thig 
locality. 

Sonchus asper (1,.) Hill. SING SOW THISTLE.) 

Streets, gardens and lawns. Common. July 5. 
Lactuca scariola \. PRICKLY LETTUCE, 

Streets and waste ground. Frequent. Not definitely known 
previous to 1918. The var. (?) integrata Gre. & Goodr., common, 
July 15 (15). 

Lactuca ludoviciana (Nutt.) D C. WESTERN WILD LETTUCE. 

Prairie and roadsides. Frequent. July 5. 
Lactuca canadensis I,. WILD LETTUCE. 

Woods. Frequent. June 30. 

Lactuca pulchella (Pursh) DC. BLUE WILD LETTUCE. | 

Fields, roadsides, prairie.. Common. July 5 (3). 
Lactuca spicata (Lam.) Hitch. TALL BLUE LETTUCE. | 

Woods. Frequent. 

Agoseris glauca (Pursh) Greene. FALSE DANDELION. | 

Prairie. Becoming rather infrequent. June ro. 3 
Crepis tectorum HAWK’S BEARD.” 

C. H. Waldron in 1912. 

Crepis capillaris (1,.) Wallr. 

Stevens in 1918 (lawn). 

Hieracium scabriusculum Schwein. ‘ _HAWKWEED. 

Woods. Occasional. 

Nabalus albus (1,.) Hook. WHITE LETTUCE. 

Woods. Frequent at least in or near aspen on Minnesota side. 
Aug. 15. F 
Nabulus ‘racemosus (Michx) DC. 

Prairie. Stevens in 1920; not previously reported but quite] 
common in that particular place. Aug. 25. 


” 


Alismaceae, Water Plantain Family. 
Alisma plantago-aquatica LL. WATER PLANTAIN. 
Sloughs, low fields and pond margins. Common. June 25. } 
Sagittaria arifolia Nutt. ARROW-HEAD. | 
River and pond margins. Common. June 20. 
O. A. STEVENS, 
North Dakota Agricultural College. 
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